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ABSTRACT 

This report details a study performed as an interplay 
between modeling and reality which was designed to find operators 
that affect the information organizer of an individual m a social 
system. The operator is defined as a system element that affects 
other elements. The information organizer is defined as a 
coordinating interface between the social environment and the mind. A 
process model based on the Multiple Classification Analysis of 
Newcomb et al. was constructed and tested in empirical surroundings 
using 18 measurements and 20 subjects. When the process model proved 
to be inadequate, it was revised using 14 measurements and 23 
subjects. Three different methods for analyzing the new empirical 
data were applied. A partial correlation was used for elatoratlng the 
direction of the effects of the variables; the coefficient of 
determination was used to reveal transformations of the variabler; 
anc the general distance index was used to map the dynamism of the 
process. The most significant operators in relation to the 
information organizer proved to be job experience, self-esteem, 
university students, and university teachers. The tests of the models 
were performed during 2 academic years in two student guidance 
courses at a university. The revised model was converted into a 
system model and an application was implied. (54 references) 
(Author/DB) 
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ABSTRACT 



The study was p^om^ as an interplay betweoi modeUng and re- 
ality. A process imxlel was constructed and test^ in empirical sur- 
roundings. The i»X)cess model was based on tf» frame (teveloped by 
Newcomb et.al. Multiple Classification Analysis and tte elaboration 
approach developed by Rosenberg were applied to analyze the data. 
There were 18 measurements and 20 subjects. Hie opemots under 
scrutiny were individual operators functioning on their own level. The 
process model proved to be ina(tequate di» to the narrow scqje of con- 
cepnializatitm. The model was subsequently revised-There woe 23 
subjects and 14 m^isurenieits. Three different m^iods for analyzitig 
the ntw enqnrical data woe ai^lkd. A partial onrelatifm was used for 
elaborating the direction of the effects of the variables. The coefficient 
of determination was used to reveal transfOTmaticms of the variables, 
aiui the general distance index was used to map the dynamian of the 
process. A vector presentation was applied to the relations of the oper^ 
ators. Tl» mod significant c^Karators in relation to tt^ mfcnmation or- 
ganizer i»roved to be job experietKX, self-^teem« imiversity studoits, 
and university teachers. There were three behavioral cycles in tl» pro- 
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cess. The empirical tests of the mcxtels were pedamtd during two 
academic years in two student guidance cc»tfses at a university. The re- 
vised model was converted into a system model and an iqjplicalion was 
implied. 
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0. INTRODUCTION 

The objective of the study is to model and ^d operators which affect 
tlw tai^get variable, tite information oi;ganizer of an individual in an 
ediKational social system. The infbrmaticm OTganizer can be charac- 
terized as an interface between social enviionmoit and mind including 
functional c(Hnponent$. The emi^is is on the modeling and on the 
interplay of the operators. It is somewhm difficult to give an exact de- 
fmition of the approach, but the most approximating one is a dynamic 
system where there are time-dependent entities interacting with each 
other. The elements of the initial model were adopted finom Newcomb 
et. al, and the existence of principal operators which were to affect the 
information organizer was hypothesizwl. The model was tested with a 
questionnaire in an £^ult further education group during one academic 
year at a university. Multiple Dassification Analysis and partial corre- 
lation were applied in the analysis. The results indicated that the hypo- 
thesis had to be falsifi«l because all the variables acted on their 
individual level, and no clear interactions of the operators emerged 
during the process. That was due to the narrow scope of the model and 
it had to be revised. Early history, social environment and self-esteem 
were included in the new model and the model was tested with a ques- 
tionnaire in circumstances similar to the aforen^ntioned. The subjects 
were an aduk further educaticm group of student guidance counsellors 
at a university during one academic year. Partial correlation was again 
used for elaboration, the coefficient of determination was applied to 
behavioral transformations, and the general distance index was used 
for the dynamism of the process. It was hypothesized that certain early 
history variables, as w ell as the environmental operators, would have 
an influence through self-esteem on the information organizer. The hy- 
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poihesis was jmitiaUy corroborated. In coder to have die ottiie dynam- 
ism in sight, derived concepts were constnicted and a vectorial presen- 
tation was applied in behavioral interpretaticms. due to the fact dut 
behavior was conq»relMKl«l as a relation between opoauns. Three 
cycles of behavioral sequences were obtained during the <fynaniism. 
To give some more extension to the modeling, a system model was 
constructed and an application was implied. 

If we try to locate die study in education, then there is good reason to 
say that it belongs to the social psychology of education because the 
problem concerns an individual-level phniomenon in an educational 
social group. The problems connected widi ftose questions are one of 
the main focuses in the social psychology of education. 
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1. THEORY 

1.0. Modeling in Theory Construction 

At first it is to be stated diat no simple and sovereign principle exists in 
modeling and theory making. That is due to the differential weighting 
of values in i^K^Iraa selection in which som& probtems are jn^ened, 
others are not This especially ccmcons educati<»ial science and its par- 
allel ones sometimes called behavioral sciences. This means that 
nuxteUng and di«»ry construction are anclused in values ami dieir 
preferential nature. Thus, objectivity in its ^ct sense is an ideal which 
can be approximated more or less swxesfiilly. On the ote hand, 
niodelingandtheory twilding are ^pendent on tte concept of truth e. 
g. correspondence Aeoty which is aiopted while learning tte iMsic 
I^osophies in research. So the background of modeling is a compli- 
cated matter and not so self-evident as one might expect The modeling 
is somewhat depeiMlent m education. rr^tlKxiical traimng, styles of 
thinking in researdi, ways of seeing states of the world, research com- 
munity, fashions prevailing in research, and habits of preceding, 
amcRigo to things. 

In p(»idering the differences betwera thecvy building and modeling, 
which are not so clear due to the different chosen aspMts in wmstruc- 
ticm, bc^ have varying meanings and d^nitimis. The ^ffiK4)oint 
chosen in this context is that a theory is an organized whole of ex- 
plained facts (evidmos). The exfrianatiCTS can be ^mcturBl, fiit»cti(xial, 
causal ami jnobabilistic, or c(»nbinati(m of d^se. That means a theory 
has both its extensions and intosicms. That is not necessarily ^ case 
with a model A model probably has extension, but not intensions or 
contents, obtained from reality which is calted evidence. 
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Modeling as such can be regarded as a means of obtaining organized 
knowledge for a iheory which again is a means of e}q}laining reality. 
Regarding a theory as an estd is contradictive to Ae tentative namre of 
the results. So the thwry building can be considered a (xmtinuous pro- 
cess which basically does not include anything stable. 

Modeling obliges the researcher to employ highly selective dunking 
and pondering about die matters which are die most relevant in relation 
to the problem. On the other hand, there is the subjective side of the re- 
searcher which brings forth the predictive aspect of modeling. The re- 
^areher has his/her values and idiosyncracies which somewhat affect 
modeling. In principle, the subjectivity can be avoided to some extent 
by applying the already built models or frames in new situations. In a 
theory that aspect is minimized due to the evidence obtained and ex- 
planations approved among the reseachers in critical scientific discus- 
sions. 

Summarily, it can be stated that the cracial difference between a theory 
and a model is a question of means and ends as of well as the nature of 
concepts and their relations to extension and intension. 

1. 1. General Systems Approach 

The principal reason for selecting the GSA-approach is that it con- 
siders die events of the worid to be a dynamic, complex, unified, and 
organized wholeness. The principles below can be directly derived 
from the above starting point. 

According to Sutherland (1973 pp. 19-20), die epistemological impli- 
cations of the General Systems Theory (die term theory has been given 
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up at present and has been replaced by f^^proacb connotations which 
are more flexible) are: 

1. A belief in ibc scientific utility of j^enomenal isomoiphisms. 

Z A belief in the prercquisition nature of proper theory, coupled with 
dtt conviction that empirical validation should be the aibitor. of scien- 
tific truth. 

3. A postulation of the critical role played by analogical models in 
complex phenomenal domains. 

4. A preference for "organic** referents within social and behavioral 
sciences. 

5. A preference for holistic analytical modality as opposed to the re- 
ductiOTiist-inductivist modality. 

6. A demand that instances of macrodeterminacy among complex "or- 
ganic** phenomena be fully exploited. 

7. Ths postulation that ideal-type and taxonomic constructs are \t» 
mo^ efficient vehicles for phenomenal analysis in the social and behar 
viond sciences. 

In addition, the Society for General Systems Research allocated the 
following functions to itself in its founding statutes: to investigate the 
isomorphy of concepts, laws, models in various fields, and to help in 
usefiil transfers £tom one field to another. To courage the develop- 
of adequate theoretical models m fields which ]ack them. To mi- 
nimize the duplication of theoretical effort in different fields. To 
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promote tinhy of science thnni^ inqm>vmg comnumicatioii 
amcmg q>ecialists (Ibid. ). 

BiOiin (1985 pp. 253-2S6) difiGraentiates three stages in die devdop- 
meitt of ^stons idiilosqdiy a) enwigentism b) stnictiiialism c) oi^- 
nizism. Emergentism sees the world w a place wl»ie sew wholes are 
bom from old paits interactmg widi eadi other. Stnictunilists see that 
wholes aiKl dieir stnictun^ ^rKt^ die i»rt5 and transfonnatifsis occur 
among structures into new structures. Qrganizism contains both as- 
pects explaining wholes as (sganic oitities which include the whole, its 
jMots, causalittes, oppositiOTS and interdepen(tocies. In ^iditioii, each 
whole functions as a holon (Koestler 1969) of a larger whole. Anal- 
ogies, iscHnori^nis and homologies are essential concepts widiin the 
frame of tt» Goieral Systems Approach. They are searched for across 
different Relds of inquiry. If found, they make scientific action more 
economical and provide possibilities to construct large scale mocfels 
and theories. If we assume diat an cnganic sy^nn has a structure, func- 
tiim, and dynamism which form a cdiermt whole nxA reducible to its 
constituents, as Bahm proposes (Ibid.), then we can build a general 
system. 

1.2. Systems Approach 

A system is de^ed as an entity with structure, fuiK;ti(m and dynam- 
ism. Nothing is said about their relations. Jantsch (1980 p. 34) dif- 
foentiates between structure-preserving and evolving sy^ems 
behavior, which are inverses. The former maintain equilibrium or try 
to maintain it The latter are far from equilibrium, diey bdiave dissapa- 
tively producing ivganization out of the flow of oieigy in nature. One 
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thing in die systens appnadh seems to be a little cdl>scuie: ^ facttiiat 
stnicture is thou^t to be the primus motor for causalities in systems. 
As a matter of fact we have seven possibilities with the three elements 
and two statu, has an effect: has not an effect 

The Dominalistic row of zeros is excluded because the system concept 
presumes interchange among the system elements. 

STRUCTURE FUNCTION DYNAMIBM 



I O 0 

0 I o 

0 0 1 

1 I o 
1 0 1 

0 I 1 

1 I I 



0= has no e44ect 1= has an effect 

The question is which possibilities will be realized? 

The answer is n<K easy. However, fimctira can affect structure and dy- 
namism. For ejfample, in sports and games training produces growth of 
muscles and in^MOven^t in coordination. So stiuctuie aiui (fynamism 
develc^. Dynamism can affect the other two. If your process of read- 
ing is not suitable for your learning thoi structure and function suffer. 
The corrected reading jnocess will probably improve learning. 

Otiia* aspects are also include in systems research. Some, like Gvtes 
(1974), consider the core object of the systems approach as the 
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changes which take plax along time. Others stress interaction whidi 
can be seen in their system definitions (Hall, Fagen 1956; Ackoff, 
Emery 1972; Beniai 1968; Alexander 1974). They defii» a system as 
a set of relational elements. But the definitions are too broad and for- 
mal to allow intentional adequate evidence. The reason is they do not 
offex associati(ms with reality such as stmcture, function, and dynam- 
ism, which indicate what to study. The systems way of seeing the 
world is also a methodological approach where a strong emphasis is on 
the demand that a tl^ory should produce new theorems whidi adapt to 
new phenomena (Laszlo 1975). The former phenomenal complexity 
and organization are also central concepts in the systems q)proach, 
which is an attempt to find lasting regularities in ever-changing turiju- 
lent phenomena. 



1.3. Open and Closed Systems 

Systems can be divided into two groups roughly, open and closed ones. 
In this ccmtext I shall not deal with closed systems, which have a tend- 
ency to maximize entropy or they drift toward chaos. Instead, open 
systems, which include behavior systems, will be dealt with. 

An open system means that the system has exchange relations with the 
environment, and materially information exchange is always cramected 
with energy. Hie essoitial features of open systems are enviitmment, 
basic units, organization, process, betuvior, and segmeiu»i regularities 
(Kli'r 1965). Accoiding to Ackoff and Emeiy (1972), die characteris- 
tics of open systems are environment, structure, functions, and reac> 
tions. The feanires peculiar to open systems are functitmal relations, 
transformations from input to ouQmt (Laszlo, Levine, Milsum 1974). 
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A system(open) is characterised by early histoiy, input, function, struc- 
ture, and mowifications between infHit-process-output (Q»tes et, al. 
1974). According to Vickers (1970), systems can be classified alcmg 
two dimensions 1) how systems are regulated and 2) what kind of his- 
torical processes affect them. Rapoport differentiates between hard and 
soft systems. When the commonalities of die features of the systems 
are clustered, we get a list of qualities of open system conqxments: 
eaiiy history, boundary, process (Berrioi 1968) iiu^Iuding structure, 
function and dynamism, input, output, environment and transfcmnative 
relations between an open system and its mvironment. The relations 
between a system and its environment can result in positive and nega- 
tive feedback. The former means that a system is deviating from its 
equilibrium state such as in growth proces^s. The latter means that a 
system mamtains an eqmlibrium state or fluctuates toward it Equili- 
brium in open systems means dynamic ^uilibrium, which is move- 
ment taking pl^ within the range of c^tain tolerances. The range is 
defined as an equilibrium state. I^rnamic equilibrium presumes nega- 
tive and positive feedlmck, which produce stability and fluctuation. 
Learning can be regard»l as a variety of negative and positive feed- 
back influences. Negative feedback produces stability or leveling, and 
positive fe»lt»ck, brings forth fluctuation or an increase of amplificar 
ticm. 

IVan^orm^on means that in the processes of open syst»ns cmething 
is booming sometiiing else. The developmmt of a butterfly is a suit- 
able example of that However, it is not to be assumed that the modifi- 
cations are maximally entropic, but rather they are rule-governed or 
transvarimit That means the tranfonrntions follow regular patterns 
within some probabilities and non-probabilities. 
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The boundaiy ctmcept means that there is a legion between an open 
syston ami its envinmment whidi filtm informaticBi aiul energy and 
matter into the system. In oflrar words, fb» boundaiy has a selective 
function in the interplay of a syston and its environmoit Our senses 
fona a bcnmcteiy between us aiKi our wivironmait In the context of 
open systems the essential point is the relations between syst»ns and 
environment because the transvariam»s will be fomd tiiere to coih- 
stiuct general systems if something regular is observed through re- 
search. 



1.4. Social Systems 

Social systems is a class of human systems, but what is characteristic 
of a social system? One of the characteristics is that people develop ex- 
pectancies in relaticm to the behavior of others. If behavior follows the 
expectancies, then there emerges roles and the formation of social sys- 
tem sets being mediated by communicati(Mi. On the othor baml, there 
have to be some common orientations among people in a social system 
b»»use otherwise.people would form a collection of individuals with- 
out shared expectations. 

Tran^CHmations occur in social systems and they follow son» rules of 
c<mdttCL The nature of transformations is plastic, which j^obably 
means system behavior is iirevosible b»»use tune is a one-way ccmti- 
nuuuL Transformations are al») ccmnitered relevant by Cowan (1963) 
and Cortes (1974). - According to Leakey Jr., sharing of prey, labors, 
places etc. have been a crucial factor survival in tfie dawn of mankind. 
Sharing has product co-operation, negotiatims as well as ccmflicts. 
The kind of activity where more than one hunuui is involved is call«l 
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social behavior. According to Bush and Bush (1987 p. 47), the geoeial 
sy^eim iqf^pioach can be a poweriU onentatioii for die tto^ 
systems but not without further elaboration. If we change the view- 
pc»nt and examine ^ kinds of social sys^etos, we have in^ead a 
glinq>se dutmgb eyegla^es of the systons ^^m»ch. 

The smallest social system b a dyad. Instead of speaking of triads m 
caD the second system a small group. Hie group, cdlecdve and social 
organization foDow. The distinction b^ween die systons is not so 
clear-cut as one mi^t e7i))ect The leaaon for diis is dial die bmmdaries 
between human aggregates are more or less dim. What is the boundary 
of agroup? Is it dienumb^of members, shared pnception, quantity of 
cohesion? The next question is:are social systems op«i? Evidently tiiey 
are, since "All living systems are op«i systems." (Ibid.). One of the 
c«itral events of social systems is social change. Social change is the 
result of an interm:dng networic of various social tendencies and has re- 
lationships of many different kinds (Gharayedaghi 1985-86 p. 143). 

From the global perspective, not v^ much has taken place during the 
few million years man has existed as an opm system. A conflict is as- 
amied to be a necessaiy and sufBcioit condition for social change. 
That is why it is ne^ssary to produce quarrels with the different sides 
of social miHeu. Social dynamics, as, sudi inchides the ccmceptimi of 
at least two opposing fences. The vect(nial representation seem to 
originate from the physical interpretation of social dynamics. It is as if 
SOTie forces make us move ami produce social kine^etics. The basic 
drives may have magnitwte and direction. From the odier viewpoint, a 
condition of social change is seeing and insight If people can be per- 
suaded to believe that they have possibilities to attam m a x i mum gain 
with a minimum l(»s, diat probably produces social change. Social 
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change has many obstacles such as beliefs, habits, and valuM, c. g. re- 
ligious beliefis may hinder the consumption of beef. For promoting the 
dynamian of social change it is not enough to influew* »parate sys- 
tem components, but the social system as an entity. For example, the 
nmovati<ms diffuse well in wpper layers of society, but stepping down- 
waids. the mi^nitude of obstinles increases due to different values and 

valuations. Educated people are for education. Because of the lack of 
extension of social change, it might be sensible to construct a conti- 
nuum of micro-macro changes specified by local environmental condi- 
tions. A typical example of a micro-change is the grain store system 
built by the western world in Africa. No grain lasted in the stores due 
to the wrong methods of preservation. Then somebody discovered that 
termite cones have a stable system of ventilation and moisture. The 
rick was studied and the facu were applied to small mud-madestores 
and the grain survived. So far the discussion has been on ihe wide so- 
cial change. Now it is time to move to a detail, to a subset of social 
system, group behavior. 
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1.5. Group Behavior 

It can be said that a group is an open system because a social system is 
open. One of the facts of social research is that a group is a complex 
system and complexity forms a hierarchy (Wilson 1969). A reason for 
the ccnnplexity is the interaction of variables where depmdency «)effi- 
cients are not a guarantee of the existent of a rdation. In addition, 
mindscqjes of dte gnwp mmbers vary at different times of ^ day, 
confronting situations vary and the social environment of a group 
varies, among other diings. Thus complexity of die group becwnes 
understandable. 
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Hiemchy of a group presumes die existence of subsystems. They have 
their system propoties and locate on the differrat levels during g^oap 
dynamics, e. g. leader positions, perifeiy members, social cliques and 
followers. A subsystem functions as an independoit unit interuiting 
with the whole. It is difficult to say what causes the forming of com- 
plexity into hierarchy. Human systems are "mehiiach gesichert" or 
multiple-secuied. fo a way, a hierarchy allows possibilities for con- 
trolling behavior multiples. It may be that hierarchy offers a rather 
clear division of labor and communication patterns. Leavitt (1958) 
concludes in his communication study that when centrality and inde- 
pendence are evenly distributed in groups, there will be no leader, 
many errors occur while high activity, slow organization, and high sat- 
isfaction are shown. Hierarchy is the inverse of the above behavior. It 
offers clear dominance relations and independent decision- making 
under norms; errors exist but not so much as in the round-table case. 
There is quick organizaticm and low satbfaction. Maybe hierarchy is 
relevant in relation to adi^tation, at least it seems to be rather efficient. 
The other question is what kind of "Gemeinschaft" is bom in hierar- 
chies when there is low satisfaction. It would be rewarding to study la- 
tent organizations compared with the official side in hierarchies. The 
power use might be different in the organizations. Hierarchy gives 
chances to regulate group functi(» because the system selectively coa- 
trols tl» action of subsystems which control tiieir subsystems selective- 
ly etc. In addition, subsystems are under surveillance. Usually decision 
and action units are separated, which is adequate for group efficiency. 
However, reorganizing takes place in groups, which is a ^wth pro- 
cess in nature (Piatt 1970). The purpose of reorganizing couW be the 
formation of more relevant relations to attain preset states to adapt bet- 
ter to the environment. Adaptation means that groups move from one 
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hienxcby to another that better corresponds with the environment of 

A pait of the total onviraiment is social envircmmcait. Tbt (ii£ferai»B 
b^een the nmer aiHl outn^ environinem ol a gmip is sekiam made. 
The imiv social «nviit»ment means a set of leMons tnsi^ die bound- 
ary of ti» ^oup, tiiim otilwr group membeis aie tlMi aivinmment fOT 
group member. On the indivkhial level, d» inner oivinHmwm is the 
si»ce behind seoa^ aiui the outer envhxmm^ is tl» inner aivinm- 
mem of a group. Tbt outer environmem of a group is farnuMl from 
<)uamitiN wtside of &e boundary of a gnwp. The quantities are fil- 
tered into a gnmp by die selective acticm of tl» boundary. In that way a 
group fimctiCTs in relaticsi to dw envinmrnen^. In addition, events in 
grmip functions are sdf-regulating (Studer 1971) and in close interac' 
tion widi environments. 

It was assumed diat Systran bdiavior rMults from strocture, function 
and dynamism. Group dynamics is a multi-event which functions as a 
coherent and organized entity. That means e. g. the locomotion of a 
group is regular or invariant An invariance is a relation with a regular 
fKittem of behavior. Howeva, transformatums teke place in gn>iq> dy- 
namics which is die same as saying that environmental mframation is 
assnmilated imo a grcnip synem. For example, a member of a grcHip 
adopts iMw infmnation frcsn the im^ envimmmt, which {mnmites 
the member to better understand the behavior of other members, such 
as dieir motives. The cfHisefpBsnce is ditt d» mente dian^ oriotta- 
tion toward others. It is probable diat die member has great difficulties 
to rrtum to die ffmner i»»icepti(» of (Mfaexs. Tftt infimnation ^^em of 
dw tooBbet has been transformed, but the member still has his/her 
idmky. In diis case die question was not about iimviance but trans- 
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variance. The transvariaace can be defined as modifying patterns of 
action where systems do not loose their systenmess. The developomit 
of a butterfly includes a transvaiiance wiA modifications and s>^tem- 
ness. 

Group dynamics incliules various kinds of effects that help to under- 
stand the Idnematics** of a group. - Trigger-effect is sp<*Ki of whei a 
small change can prodw^ cumulative pbenon^na in a groiq). A good 
jcdce in the right place can produce lively ne^>tiations in a socially 
toise case. A bandwagcm effect vacate dua pec^le join the grmip and 
follow the lesier without knowing the goals of the groiq). For example, 
a group member (tecides to buy a certain micro-con^wter. Others fol- 
low without critically thinking sbotn tt» machine and their own i»eds. 
A snowball effect means that a ceitain behavior grows from a minor 
initial coiulition to a huge event, e. g. rumors. A bo(H-tnq) efi^ le^ 
to the case where an outsider helps a group to attain its goals, e. g. a 
mediator in lahoc maiket negotiations. A fan-eff(»^ means a disp^ve 
af^t in a group, e. g. breaking of coalitions. The effects can occur 
parallel, in series, simultaneously or sequentially. It is comprehensible 
that group dynamics are complex. 

Omskiexing a grmip as a system, we can discuss structure, fui^(Hi 
and reaction on At basis of Cc»tes et al. (1974). They define strocture 
as an ordered s^ of functions joining with each odm in a system. 
Functions are defined as trEuisfcmnations of inputs to (mtpits or as 
rutes which connect inputs with outputs. A leacticm is <tefined as an 
output of a system that results when an earlier process is fed into a sys- 
tem. Structure ami function form the basis of system synchro!^. The 
chan^ of structure is called diacbronic which results in an immediate 
change of a system. Qian^ is ccmsidered a variable transforming into 
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the inner states of a system and an inner state transforming mto other 
states and an inner state transforming into outer states. Two premises 
underlying the social systems approach: 

1 . Structure determii^s univocally tfie functions of a system. 

2. Reaction of a system is detennined by its functions and history of 
inputs (Ibid.). 

These premises do not take into account an important ccHicept:the 
boundary of a system. It has the significant function of selecting input 
for a system. Boundary can be defined as a region which separates a 
system from its environment and other systems. The boundary is ident- 
ified from the basis of the relations which exist in the system and those 
which cross the boundary (Berrien 1968). The boundary of a group can 
be defmed through its components. The components are the group 
members who interact with each other. The outer environment consists 
of people, matter and things complementary to the corresix>nding ones 
of the group, which affect the group as an entity or partially. The input 
of a group includes individuals with their characteristics and case his- 
tories. The boundary is a selection process into the group based on the 
suitability of a future member for divisicm of labor or sonw otfjcr crite- 
rium for the membership. When the group situation begins, the struc- 
ture of a group emerges due to social j^rception and the evaluation of 
other members. The dynamism gets going. Transformations take place 
in a group state. How does that happen without attracting aUnost no at- 
tention? One of the great problems in group dynamics is the lack of 
mediating theories between the individual level and group level. No- 
wadays the study has to be made in one or the other way. We know, 
however, that people behave differently as individuals than in a group. 
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1. 6. Emergence of the Research Problem 

It is probable that people have a need which produces dispositions to 
gain organization from their environmental information. Hiat is due to 
the f&ct that people have to cope with their envirotunoQt and without 
organizaticm adaptive responses would not be possible. The ne^ for 
orpnizing environmental information is shown in the explanations of 
the world through centuries as indicated by Gregory (1981). The same 
urge is shown in Beiger and Luckmann (1971). 

However, the phenomenon of converting information into organized 
wholes from the environment is not clear. Otherwise there would be 
exact methods of education. That much is known that informalicm in- 
take from the environment is not random and information is somehow 
organized to increase adaptation to variability of situations. If informa- 
tion is organized, then it can be assumed that there is an "apparahis" 
which performs the job. That can be called and information organizer, 
defmed as a coordinating border area composed of mutually interactive 
components between social environment and the mind. We are con- 
tinuously coping with the social environmoit, and if there is no organ- 
ization constructed from the flow of infonnation, then relevant 
behavior would becon» impossible, e. g. the case of random behavior 
along time leads to perishing because of the inability to find food. 
Thus, ihs organizing of information from the environment has a very 
central place in human behavi^ because it makes possible adapative 
responses and relevance in behavior. Philosophes, for example, have 
pondered the organization questions (Gregory 1981). In this context, it 
is necessary to give the reasons for finding operators which are con- 
nected with the information organizer. 
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Information, both emisional and intensicmal, increases rq»dly and 
man has a limited capacity to absorb it. If we obtain knowledge about 
the o p e rat o rs diat are crucial to the informati<m organizer, then we can 
invent the means to uni»ove <Hganizir^ mvircKunental informatira. 
Furdiennore, we cfui remove some of the inhibitive ei!ect$ of die oper- 
ators and create situations diat fociUtate itut functioning of tt» informa- 
tion organizer. The resulting advant£^ for learning are apparent 
Instead of sucking encycloj^edic information, a studeiU has an occa- 
sion to deal with information, shape entities, sort facts, break down 
former wholes and create a critical mind for organizing relations. 
There is another viewpoint to the probleriL 

An open system, such as a human being, maps enviraunental infcwmft- 
tion into hisi/her mindscape. We, however, do not know how and what 
are tfie crocial process qwrators diat make it possible (personal infOT- 
mation). I see the situaticm as we not having the necessary means to 
obtain die mapping information. Something can be drae to improve 
the situation. What kind of information can be obtained with the rou^ 
methods we have? An important aspect for sidaptsAm and adequate 
behavior in relaticm to die ^ivircmn^it, is organizing information in 
such a way diat die environiiiem can be **read** right Thct produces be- 
havior which pn^mbly m^ in die varkty of situaticns and m^les 
«i^>tation, TuA ccmformity. So, obtaining knowledge of tte factOTs, 
which are esseitial to die informatics) tt^ganizer. results in better guid- 
ing aiKi facilitaticm of learning processes. As far die information or- 
^inizer it can be dimi^ to be between sodal oivinmmait and the 
human miiul, a kind of coordinating ^'device" mcluding subpart inter- 
playing widi each other. So die information (ffganizer is d^ned as a 
coordinating interfece widi intenutive sulq>arts betwe^ social envi- 
romnent and the mind. 
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1. 7. Problem 

The purpose of d» study is to find opoators which affect the informa- 
tioD iHgmizer of an individual in a social system. The opoator is 
defined as a system elonent diat has effect(s) on the odier eleuMnts. 
The infonnation (nganizer, die opeiatcu^ and the social system will be 
8p«nfi»} during the research process which begins from the construc- 
tion of die jnocess model. 

1.8. Process Model 

According to Wilscm (1984 p. 7), modeling is crucial to the su]»equent 
application of any mediodology, to analyze die situation. He differen- 
tiates b(^eoi ctmceptual aiul analytic models (Ibid. pp. 9-lS). The 
same eiiq>hasis is mads by (^uade (1985 p. 192) who stresses diat sys- 
tems analysis meds models to predict consequencies that would follow 
whoi an altonative is to be chosen and implemoited. He makes a dis- 
tiiuii(m between analytic models, simulation, gaming and judgnnental 
models (Ibid. pp. 195-202). Of course we can classify the ouqHits of 
modeling, the models. The i»rimary criterium for mntels is d» purpose 
of the ccmstructicm. Many tin^ we confront the ^tuati(n> diat mode- 
ling has to be processed tailor-made because the circumstances are so 
specific diat no gei»ral nuxlel can be t^iplied. I agr^ with dw point 
made by Wilson and Quacb that models are useful devices. It holds the 
aspects of a study togedier, it directs die attention to die essential as- 
pects and exclude the irrelevant points. As a matter of fact, models 
provide bhioculars for iteiation and algcffidims to be developed widiin 
die focus of a shidy. The criterium of predicticm in hamm system 
studio is toote or less qu^tionable in modeling. The reason is that e. 
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g. altitude theories are not able to predict behavior in real situations. If 
the predictive probabilities of behavioral fluctuations were high, then 
they would result in detenninistic models or mechanisms of b(^vior. 
This is not the case e. g. indicated by opinion polls compared with real 
behavior. Under these circumstances, models are to be considered de- 
vices which organize the research entity and give directions worthy of 
study. 

The process model constructed in this context is based on the frame of 
social behavior by Newcomb ct. al. (1965 p. 14). - The reasons for se- 
lecting this frame arc: 1) It distinguishes between the individual and 
group characteristics, which are to be includai due to the lack of me- 
diating theories pointed out earlier, 2) It includes interaction that is a 
very essential compound relation in social systems; 3) The frame is 
easily modified into a system model (a process model) because the ele- 
ments are ready; 4) The frame has the elements which are necessary 
for the existence of a social system. However, we have to ignore the 
sequence of effects of the frame because we do not have ad hoc infor- 
mation about the operators in this case. Transforming the frame into a 
process model means tfiat the individual characteristics are located 
input, because they pre^de the process in tinw. The proper process in- 
duct group characteristics, interaction and situations because they are 
on the group level, not reducible to the individual level The individual 
features are located output because, with possible changes, they are 
consequences of input and process in time by definition. We have to 
add boundary into the model because the boundary selects people for 
the social system. Due to the namre of the social system, we have to 
have the environment for an open system. The process model can be il- 
lustrated by the figure below. 
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Figure 1. The Process Model 



1.9. Choosing Variables for the Process Model 

Due to the fact that the study is liking for operators afr»:ting the in- 
formation organizer, we must have something that is convert^ into 
(^rators. The variables are the woildng devices which, during tfie re- 
search process, begin to produce effects. When the variables have 
turned into operators they cannot be converted back because variables, 
as such, are mm concepts. As a matter of fact, variable {Hoduce noth- 
ing, operators do because reality is betweoi the variable and Uie oper- 
diOK. Thus die process model inclu(tes variables chosen, not <^)erators, 
because we do not know the effects. As a consequence, variables can 
be ^msidered ]mliminary degrees of operators. 

The main reason for selecting the informatiOT organizer as a target 
variable is its focal position in relation to behavior, because it enables 
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pe<^le to cope, not necessarily oi^muiUy, widi ^ mvirmuneDt and 
adapt to rovironmCTial demands. Without the organizing mfiantation it 
wmild not be possible to make ad e qua te rospcmses in idation to f^os. 
Howevn', the m«e research of die information organizer is not rele- 
vant, because we live among other people and from social }»ydiologi- 
cal studies it is known that p^le affect each other. Why would the 
inf(Mination organize' form an excqi^cm? 

Milton Rcdceach published his dogmatism study in 1960, where he sees 
dogmatism as a subsystem of cognitive structure, not necessarily 
bound with a certain value system. He dresses the vigor with which 
beliefs are defended ami support The R(^each study and many 
others have their nx>ts in "The Authoritarian Personality" by Adomo 
eL al. (1950). A keener examinatimi of the studies reveals that the phe- 
nomena in questicm are connectc»l with the cognitive functioning of a 
person. So the functioning seems to have a prominent position in the 
relations of man and hi^ho' environm«it. The relatirais are informa- 
tional in nature. The bits of information have to be (n'ganized to have 
conceptual and practical significance. The cnrgmizing is necessary for 
the adaptaticm to the preseitt environn^^ deinarids, because tl» map- 
pings are to be relevant to &3^m$ widi tl^ social ravirofuneat in par- 
ticular. That is why the existOKTe of ^ inf(Hmati(ni faganizw is 
ne^my for dte craistructi(si of behavioral maps vnAh die oivinm- 
menL It can be thought that the infoimaiicm organizer uses the infor- 
mation of cognitive systems as "stufT for the relaticm fonnation of the 
nurid. Whem» die informatimi organizer is an iiiterface betwem social 
enviromnent die and mind. By definhtcm, the interface is a bonkr area 
of contacts and it is very proM>le diat die ori^nizer is itot a (sie-&ctor 
operator, but it has many fonctionalelen^ts which tog^her select the 
mindscape. The infom^m organizer inchides comp(mmts whidht 
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sh^w the orioitatimi to the social envinmimit, stwh as coiscmtisai, 
^mocentrimn, intoleiance, OTthodoxy and patritMisin (Kirsdit, I^Ue- 
h^ 1967 p. 133). Ihs axmpoaam are ORmected with clised mind ac- 
tioa, and so-called 'lunnel vision" results from a suitable combination 
of the conqxments. The inverse of the components are associated with 
open-mind functicais. Tbs essential point in this amtcsit is diat no or- 
ganism exists if there is tuA cooidinatitm. That is why it is necess- 
ary to define the information organizer as a cocmlinating border area 
composed of mutual interactive compcmoits between tbs social oivi- 
ronment and the mind. Thus the information organizer is as^uned to 
have coordinative charact^stics of an mterfiice. On die odier haiui, a 
mere structuial definition is not oiough because people do things. That 
is why it is necessary to emphaase tl» functional asp^ in the (tefini- 
tifm. In this context, the informatitm organizer is considered to include 
as its componmts conservatism, nuUcaliQ^, antisemitism, ethnoc^n- 
tiism and intolerance. According to the conelitticHis in Table 2, ttiat 
seems to be the case. Conservatism nutans supporting traditional ways 
of behaving. RadicaliQr means reforming ways of behavior. Antisemi- 
tism is prejudice towards Jews. Eduiocmrism means diat a persra re- 
gards his race as superior to others. Intolerance means impatience 
towards die views of other people. 

The above reasoning ambles us to speak of a mediating device bet- 
ween die social envinmmait and the behavior of individuals. We do 
not know die operators which control ths functioning of the informa- 
tion organize. That is why we have to select otter vari^les into the 
model The tai^get variable infomration organizer, however, is the out- 
pst vari^le because it is an individual characterise asul it has a cen- 
tral position in explaining the man-envinnunent bdbavicn: system. 
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Abilities are ii»lividual charactemtics and they have associatirais wi^ 
many bdiavioral {dimomena. In this context, abilittes caasisi. of vertul 
compiehmsion, productivity and verbal productivity, that is, the 
qualities that are in accordance with our cultural ctmditions, e. g. good 
language users are regarded as bright. The abilities explain much about 
&e relationship of adaptive behavior to social environment 

Personality is ^so an individual level phenomenon and it has c<mnec- 
tions with bdiaviors such as p^istence in woiic, ^ceticism. In this 
context, personality is comprehended duough four variables: socia- 
bility, emotic^ balance, courage and radicality. The variables origin- 
ate from CatteU. The variables of abilities and personality are 
combined into an abilities variable and a personality variable. 

A social group includes varicnis structures from which status structures 
are essential. Status can be defined as a position in the division of labor 
(Bredemeier 1970). A distinction can also be made between point- 
status and compound stams (Fararo 1968). Three kinds of point- 
statuses are applied in this context: status of decision, status of trust 
and status of dominance. 

The status of decision is defined as a position where it is possible to 
make decisions for the group withwt resistance. The st^ of trust is 
defined as a position where d» incumbent of the status can handle the 
affairs of a group without arousing suspicim in the group. The static 
of dominance is c^mol as a position where the status incumbent can 
control die group without coalition formation. Interacticm is assumed 
as given. Cohesicm is a central variable in group studies. It is (tedded 
as forces which enable the numbers to stay in the groap (Bany, 
Johnson 1975). There is a mutual causality between cohesion, suc(%ss 
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of die group and internal communication (Deutsch 1968). The input 
and output variables were already located and the rest of the variables 
belong to the process part of the model. The status variables were lo- 
cated into the process part because they belong to the group prnxss 
and form structures which are not necessarily stable becau^ e. g. tlwre 
are power competitions, changes of friendship relations in group dyna- 
mics. In addition, the structures cannot be reduced to the individual 
level due to the existing relations among the occupants. Thus the vari- 
able levels of the model are from left to righf.individual level variables, 
group level variables and an individual level variable. 
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Figure 2. The Variables of the Model 



Boundary and enviromnrat are left aside b^ause Newc^mbian 
frame does not contain them. I shall return to them if necessary. 
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1. 10. Hypotheses 

If we are not dogmatic then we can take into account the many faces of 
scientific hypotheses. For example, they can be questions, expectan- 
cies, fonnulated sentences deduced from theoiy, dim conceptions and 
intuitive insights. Here the hypothesis is a question: What are die prin- 
cipal operators which affect tlie information organizer in a social sys- 
tem? The reason for asking this is to have a tc«al picture of operators. 
The purpose is to eliminate so-called weak connections simultaneous- 
ly, which means that the main operators that regulate the other effects 
will remain. An attempt will be made to try to attain the entity of ef- 
fects. 
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2. EMPIRICAL TESTING OF THE PROCESS 
MODEL 

2. 1. Measurement 

The stimulus heads of the infonnation organizer measures were 
adopted from Shaw and Wright (1967). They were modified to cone- 
spcHid with the conditions of our country. The ethnic minorities of the 
country tm Lapps, Gypsies and Jews. So thore is no sense to aslc about 
Melanesians. Hie response heads of the measures were Likert-scales. 
The statuses were measured with the usual forced choice sociometric 
t«:hnique mcluding three preferences. Cohesicm was also mmured 
with the Likert-scale. Interaction was measure as an entity of all the 
choices in sociometry. Ability and personality measures were short- 
ened versions of vocational guidance tests. The stimulus heads are in 
Appendix S. The proposition of one w^ measure mterval was ac- 
cept^ by the students of the studmt guidance coimsellor course. All 
the measures were joined in one questionnaire. About one-half hour 
was mmated to complete tlje questionnaire and on the day in ques- 
tion, the most suitable lesson was selected. So the measuring situation 
varied from time to time. During the academic year no saturation effect 
was observed because the purpose of the study was carefrilly ex- 
plained. It can be mentioned that the rapport of the measurement was 
rather good. The gadiering began at the beginning of Octobo- 1975 and 
continued until spring 1976. Two exceptions existed in ftis measure- 
mentnhere were two week intervals between n»asuremaits 6 and 7 
and three week intervals between measurements 17 and 18, due to ex- 
cursicms and practice training periods. There were 18 measurement 
times. 
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The subjects were the persons sel^ted for the student guidance course 
in 1975-76. Four of them were coniprebensive school teachers, seven 
were elementaiy school teachers, four were comprehensive school 
class teachers* two had B. A. 's and one was an instractor in hemic 
ec(Hiomic$. They had work experimce of 1-20 years. The ability fac- 
tors of the subjects were on the medium level or above* The person- 
alities were rather sociable, emotionally balanced, courageous and 
somewhat conservative. Their suitability for student guidance was 
good or superb. The age varied from 25 to 40. There were 20 subjects. 

2.2. Data Analysis 

The analysis of the information organizer was performed calculating 
correlations among the com[K)nents, as well as correlations to the in* 
formation organizer or the sum score. It has to be observed that the 
correlations were calculated from the values at the different points of 
time. To clear up the mutual associations of the components and their 
contributions to the sum score* a partial correlation applied in the re- 
gression analysis was used. The starting point was the individual par- 
tial correlation to the sum score when other components were 
eliminated simultaneously. After that the {^al cortelations were cal- 
culated in the usual manner^ as is done in the regressicm analysis. That 
is the same as Ivinging one component at a time into the analysis, be* 
cause the starting point was the individual contributions. 

In order to examii^ the effect of every individual variable, Multiple 
Classification Analysis was silled b^ause it offers three important 
advantages: 
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1) Many nominal- scale variables can be dealt with simultanrausly. 2) 
Tbs e£fect of an individual-explaining variable can be calculated when 
other variables are held constant 3) All kinds of designs and data can 
be analyzed using the MCA-analysis (Miettinen, Laitinen, Sinkko 
197S). In diis study the essential information that I am after is the over- 
all-influences of the explaining variables in the information organizer. 
The explained share of variance is not important in this context be- 
cause the study ccmcentrates on operator effects. The elaboration ap- 
proach by Rosenberg ( 1968) was adopted for interaction effects among 
the variables. The choice is based on the fact that the inference "logic" 
presented has many sides and it covers a wide range of interaction ef- 
fects. The other reason for selecting elaboration is that it offers a scope 
for further development of inference "logic". Maybe it is good to 
examine the basic ideas of elaboration in this context The starting 
point of Rosenberg seems to be a sound one: There is no such thing as 
a spurious relation^ip; there are only spurious interpretations (Ibid. p. 
28). The basis of elaboration is a triad of variables wherefrom one 
variable is eliminated at a time. The change of the other two is fol- 
lowed and, depending on the nature of the change, the effect can be 
classed or typified. The elimination of a variable can be done with the 
partial correlation or stratification of the variables. The variables are 
nam^ according to the nature of effects. Elaboration is not a means of 
releasing us to make fertile and corrotorative hypotheses. Rather, it is 
a device for inquiring about obvious relations to guaranty that ob- 
viousness. Ex^ples of elaboration are the following cases. If an orig- 
inal relation between independent and dependent variables is zero and 
the contingent associations are p(K(itive when the test factor is elimi- 
nated and a relation emerges, then we are dealing with a suppressor 
variable. The variable blocks the existence of the original relation. If 
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all the relations betw^ A. B and C (the dependent variable) are posi- 
tive, and elimination of B produces no dumge, then we have an antece- 
dent variable. In the above way we can deduce what kind of effiect is 
involved in the Roscnbeipan frame of elaboration. That helps much in 
making inferences from variable relations which otherwise would have 
remained undone. There is a similarity betweoi elaboration and ex- 
perimental designs such as Latin squares. Both are looking for a scien- 
tific explanation. 

2. 3. ReliabiUty 

The Crohnbach's alpha-coefficient was chosen because it is the best 
measure of internal consistency (Valkonen 1974). In this case it is not 
possible to speak of internal consistency in its proper meaning because 
time is involved. Reliability means consistency over a long period. 
TTjus tl» question is how homo^necmsly the m^sure behaves in time. 
The quick method for calculating die coefficient was applied because 
there is no need for correlations to the sumscore. The information or- 
ganizer is an exception because it is a linear conrinnation of the com- 
ponents, due to the positive correlations of the conq)onents. The 
coefficient of lin^ combinations was applied to the information or- 
ganizer. The reliabilities of abilities and personality were evaluated by 

Table J. Reliability Coefficients Ns20 

Variables 



Abilities 


.63 


Personality 


.74 


Intsr action 


.84 


Status of trust 


.78 


Status of decision 


.70 


Cohesion 


.68 


Status of dominance 


.69 


Conservatism 


.53 


RadicAlity 


.79 


Ant i semi t ism 


.73 


Ethnoc»ntrism 


.89 


Intoler ance 


.55 


Information organizer, 79 
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the coefficient based on the mean correlations, because the measures 
are cross-section ones. The two latter methods come from Nunnally 
(1967). 

The coe^icients are rather satisfactory as an entity. 
2. 4. Validity 

Three evaluators who knew measurement problems judged the items 
of ccAesion and of the information oi^anizer. They regarded them as 
proper. The ability and personality items have validity on the l»sis that 
they have been applied for years in vocational guidance and have 
proved adequate. 

2. S. Results 

The correlations of the components of the information organizer can be 
verified in the table below. 

Table 2. Correlations of Components of formation Organizer and 
Correlation to Information Organizer(Sum Score) N=20 

C R A E I 



Conservat j sm 
Radical ism 



Ant i semi t ism 
Ethnocentri&m 



.09 .14 .19 .14 
.10 .84 .00 
.03 .45 
. 14 



Sum Score 



Conser vat i sm 
Radical ism 



Antisemitisffl 
Et hnoc ent r i am 
Intolerance 



.45 
.63 
.51 
.73 
.40 
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From the table, one can observe diat the values fulfill rather well the 
comiK>nential conditions tecause the correlations are low, except for 
two, and the correlations to the sum scon are medium or high. 

Table 3. Partial Correlations to J^<n7nation Organizer N^20 

10 



Conservatism .99 

Radicalism .97 

Ant i semi t ism .9B 

Ethnocentrism .99 

Intolorance .99 



Ra'licalism »53 
and Ant i semi t ism .79 



Radicalism and -.76 
An t i semi t ism and .33 
Ethnocentrism .94 



Radicalism and -.66 

Ant i semi t ism and .50 

Ethnocentrism and .73 

Intolerance .52 



Conservatism and .44 

Radicalism and -.63 

Ant i semi t ism and .51 

Ethnocentrism and .73 

Intolerance . 40 



It can be verifi^ that joining components one at a time to others, 
causes interactions among the components. That probably means the 
information organizer weights its function differentially along time, 
although the totality remains the same* 
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MCA-analysis gives two coefficients, etas and betas. The etas indicate 
the capacity of a variable to explain the variance of the target variable. 
The betas show the capacity of a variable to explain the variance of the 
target variable when other variables are held constant (Laitinen, Miet- 
tinen,Sinkko 1975). 

Table 4. Etas and Betas N=20 



Tabl© 4p Etas 


and 


Betas 


Abil I ties 


.37 


.51 


Personal i ty 


.27 


• 35 


Interaction 


.42 


.56 


Status of trust 


. 12 


.36 


Status of decision 


. 18 


- 05 


Status of dominance 


.05 


.41 


Cohesion 


. 16 


.47 



R=.B2 



The observation that betas are higher than the etas refers to the fact that 
there probably are suppression effects among the variables. The reason 
is when other variables are constant, then the coefficient of an individ- 
ual variable emerges. 

Partial correlation was chosen as a device for elaboration because it en- 
ables one to see changes in the relations. Furthennore, partial correla- 
tion is suitable for Rosenberg's "logical" frame. One variable at a time 
was eliminate from the net of conelations and Rosenberg's frame was 
applied to the changes. 
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Tables. Interaction Eliminated N^20 
variables Correlation P P-Correlation P 
Statuses o^ 

trust /dec! si on .77 . 00 1 

Statuses o4 

trust /domination -74 .001 
StatusM of 

dec i si on / domi nance .83 - 0C> 1 

Interaction seems to affect statuses of decision and dominance. 

Tabled. Status cf Decision eliminated N^20 
Variables Correlation P -Correlation 
Abi lities/status 

Qi trust -.27 -.54 



.63 .01 
.39 .01 
.67 -Oi 



F 
*01 



Status of decision joins with abilities. 

Table?, Status of Trust Eliminated N~20 
Variables Correlation P P-Correlation P 

Abilities 

/status of decision .11 

Interaction/status 
of decision -74 

Interaction/status 
of doffii nance • 

Statuses of 

dec! si on/domi nance . B3 

Status of trust is associated with the decisi<»i and dominance ones. 

The wholeness of the results can be presented as an operator net in the 
model frantt b^rause the chanyss are known and with it the effects. 

ERLC ' 



.54 ,02 

,oca .56 .02 

,001 -45 .05 

.001 .61 .01 
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Input 



Process 



Output 



Abil 



i t i es^pfpt at uB^of — «tus 



11 



Interaction 



dominance 
at us o-f 



decision 



-«= negative effect 
positive effect 
la inhibitive effect 



Information 
Organiser 



Figures. The Operator Net 



2. 6. Conclusions and Theoretical Considerations 

From Table Two and Three, by juxtapositing the oripnal correlations 
with the partial correlations in the same <nder as in Table 3, we can 
infer 

Radicality sui^sses antisnnitism to coordinate environmental infor- 
mation and antisemitism weakens tlw functioning of racUcality to or- 
ganize information, ^mocentrism inverses functionmg of radicality to 
the inteifacial coordination and weakens the functioning of antisemi- 
tism. The joint fimctions of the former two suf^mss the coordinating 
fuiKtion of etfanocmtrism. Intolerai^ weak^ the inverse fiu^oning 
of radicality to the interfaciai organizing of information, \mt it is ftmc- 
ticming antecedently to antisemitism and ethnocentrism. Hie joint 
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function of the Arec fonncr are again suppressive. Conservatism also 
functions aniecedentiy to behavior of the four other comjwnente, but 
they have no back-functions to conservatism. 

It seems to be clear that the operators under scrutiny are individual 
operators functioning on their own level. An individual operator af- 
fects the information organizer if other operators are out of order. 
When die operators act in combination then two operators emerge, 
trust and decision qjcrators, which inhibit the affect of abilities on 
e^h other crosswise. Interaction gives rise to tiie status operators and 
after that the interaction operator influences the decision operator 
through trust and dominance operators, which are conditions for the 
functioning of a decision operator. 

The result of trust and decision operators means that abilities are not an 
advmitage in a group process. On the contrary, it is a disadvantage be- 
cause abilities do not arouse trust and do not enable decision making in 
the group. Interaction concentrates on status operators, which means 
tiie emergence of a certain kind of stams stmcture and function. Prob- 
ably the result indicates tiie development of an inner circle of a small 
group which regulates the behavior of the members in the group. The 
control is based on the trust of other members among within inner 
circle, members tiiat give chances to use power and to make decisions. 
Thus the members who are not in the trusted and decision-making 
small group must be content with their lot in spite of their abilities. 
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3. REVISION OF THE PROCESS MODEL 



3. 1. Revised Model 

Two important elements were missing in the process model: early his- 
tory and social envirtmn^L Now ih&y have been added Eariy history 
means the composition of case histories of the subjects coming into the 
group process. Social environment is the dynamic complen^t of other 
elements. The revised model can be presented in a pictorial form as 
below. 



Early hi storyj Boundary | Input j^process 



Output 



1 



■ 



§ocial environment 



Ti me. 



Figure 4. The Revi^d Model 



3. 2. Choosing Variables for the Revised Model 

The early history variables were adopted ftom the lists of moits of the 
subjects. Elevoi variables were selected for the early history of the re- 
vised molel. 

The first variable is Birthplace, for it is the starting point of a person's 
case history. Human beings usually spemi their first years in the ndgh- 
boihood of their birthplace. Variations in surroundings produce dif- 
ferences in human development It is also an accepted standpoint that 
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the fust years aw cnicial for flie micro-evolutioii of an individual. Thus 
birthplace can be regarded as the kernel of individual evolution, 

Basic Education is a variable that affects the opportunities man has for 
self-actualization and educational growth, because it opens the doors to 
upper-level educjttion. 

School Achievement is another variable that has some predictive 
power, because it acts as a screening device for entrance to educational 
institotions. It also indicates an aptitude of a person for prolonged ef- 
fort where personality factors gradually assume a major role (Niskanen 
1968). 

Sex is a variable that has effects in many directions, such as the divi- 
sion of labor in different societies. 

Cognitive Activity was elected because it is important for the formation 
of cognitive maps for information organizing. Without cognitive activ- 
ity, cognitive maps (Kaplan 1973) and the growth of cognitive struc- 
ture and organizing would itot be possible. 

Basic Degree* is pn)bably an indicator of the orientation of the indi- 
vidual's interest It modifies and binds a person in the direction of 
achievement A teaching degree guarantees opportunities to develop 
occupational skills through sununer courses. 

Number of Jobs pn)vides opportunities to become acquamted with sev- 
eral social surroundings. This increases a person's behavior repertoire 
and produces organizable information. 

* We use the tenn Basic Degree to refer to a person's first post-secondary school de- 
gree. 
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Job Experience gives the knowhow to cope with matters which are 
convex and demaiul behavioral ectmomy in task perfuinance. 

Willingness to Participate in Education is a preceding vaiiable for in- 
itiating i»t)curement of knowledge about the environmoiL 

Place cf residence has associations with social relations and their 
quality. It modifies, for example, attitude development in tight social 
connections such as in rural districts. 

Age is a many-sided variable and it relates to ahnost eveiy action per- 
fonn»i by human beings. It is known that value crystalization takes 
place tilirough age, and people tegin to be fond of work they earlier 
disliked. The general justification for selecting the above variables for 
the model is that they may reflect important aspects of the emergence 
of behavior that is significant with respect to other variables in the 
model. 

Self-esteem is a variable that has been add^ to the model. It is defined 
by Coopersmith (1967) as evaluative attitudes toward self. The reason 
for selecting self-esteem is that it has significance for behavior, as 
shown in Gordon and Gergen (1968). Furthermore, it is a part of self- 
image which is very closely connected with behavior in social interac- 
tion (Turner 1968). 

Hie variables of Social Environment were selected because a social 
system is an open one. Here the social environment is comprehended 
dynamically to be in a state of continual change. 

The Hrst sub-environment. Childhood Home, was chosen because it is 
the nucleus of man's »iucational development and the foundation of 
the entire human being. 
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"Other People" was elected because man infonnation into him- 
self from his social environment and forms mental maps which prob- 
ably control his behavior. Here, however, mankind does not mean any 
other people than the ones with whom the subjects have had and still 
have contacts. 

"University Students" was elected because it acts as a reference group, 
and it is known that the reference group has efTects on people, for 
example through identification. 

"University Teachers" was chosen because they influence smdents. 
That takes place via leadership functions and through them control 
functions. 

Information organizer was conceptualized in the same way as in the 
process model, as also statuses, abilities and personality. 



3. 3. Hypotheses 

Hypotheses will not be made for all the oper^ors. This is because there 
are 22 variables, and combinioions of the relations would exceed the 
possibilities for testing the hypotheses. Instead, the hypotheses are 
made intuitively from those operators which are supposed to be e^n- 
tial and necessary for the functioning of the system. Due to the lack of 
a coherent theory, no strictly deductive hypotheses can be made for 
theory directs the hyp<»heses maldng and that is nM the case here. The 
operators whidi are not included in the hypotheses act as test factors 
(Rosenberg 196S), because it is possible that die old operators and the 
new omts have connections. The priority, however, is cm the new q)er- 
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Early history 



Time. 



Boundary I Input I Process | Output 
Social onviroTment I 



atOTS What is left when when the former operators are eliminated? The 
Hgure above clarifies the matter. 

The early history, «ivir(Muncnt and self-esteem remain as operates. 
The most probable early history operators affecting self-esteem, and 
therefore the information organizer, are basic education, school 
achievements, cognitive activity, basic degr^, number of jobs, job ex- 
perience and willingness to participate in schooling, because they all 
join with behavior to be able to do things which naturally are con- 
nected with self-esteem. Self-esteem is assumed to be a mediator for 
the efiiects of other operators. A firm positive self-esteem, due to per- 
fcnmances, probably increases informatlcm organizing. The central 
place of self-esteem is based on the egocentric nature of man and also 
on the fact that self-esteem is a sub-system of self-image that conveys 
environmental information. 

Hie environmental operators are assumed to have d&xect and indirect 
effects on &e information organizer, because social environment is en- 
tangled in human behavior in many ways, and an either-or q}proach is 
not very fertile in the system-environment relations. 

In adition to the above, it is assumed that the operators have interaction 
effects among themselves. The jnoblem of opo'ator interaction is 
usually mentioned but not dealt with. According to Blalock (1968), in- 
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teiactioii betwe«i variabMoperators) is conceptually diffkult and 
pos^ challenges to theoiy-building. If the objective of d» researcter is 
explanation, then interaction is considered important (Sonquist 1970). 
The objective of this study is to find soft causalities among the main 
operators of a social system. Thus, the question of the operator interac- 
tion cannot be passed by. Why is the interaction of operatcns a problem 
to theory-building? There are many answers. It is easier to apply linear 
thinking and straightforward sdutions than to ponder the complexities 
(^>erator changes during the dynamism of phenon^ia. In dus way 
we get an elegant and sin^»lified construction, but it does not have 
much to do with r^ bdiavior which varies in diffierent directions. Be- 
havioral i^enomena may include all the effects ccmtained in the 
Rosenbergian typology, ami diat is not little. As a mailer of fact, the 
question is about such kinds of metatheories which include the possi- 
bilities of interaction effects as such. Often the basis of explanation re- 
fers either to endogoious or exogenous opoators, aldiough m many 
cases it is the boundary between the two which is re^nsible for beha- 
vior. I^ersonality or environment is referred to when a certain kind of 
behavior emerges, although it is the interface as a boundary which 
detnmines behavior, the one which was excluded from the explana- 
tion. An exanq>le of this would be if we were to assume that the expla- 
nation of a cotain behavior is due to perscmality and oivironment. 
That sounds sensible but what does it tell us? Nothing more than what 
it says. But adding the interface to the triangle produces changes in 
such a way, that the relation between personality and b^vior van- 
ishes and the relaticm between enviromrcnt and behavior remains the 
same and the lelatira between pers(»iality and environment vanishes. 
How should one deal with that kind of siniation? The probable expla- 
nation can be that the interface is an intervenmg operator between per- 
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scHiality and envinmment and b^vimrt as wi^ as that the interface is 
an antn^ent varifri>le fix envinnunental ^fecte..Thtts, the three expla- 
natois have a mumal interaction with bdiavior. For example, a pctwa 
may be a nonn-bieaker. After trough investigations, the blame can- 
not be put on personality and environment, but rathCT on die nature of 
communication widi the social environment which reinfcnces ths per- 
sonaUty dispositions aiKi simultaneously transfers behavioral control to 
environment which instigates ntmn-breaking. So the main purpose of 
studying operator interaction is to be suspkious of the events of 
nomena which seem to be of a certain kind. Many times the matters are 
not what diey seem to be, and for functional theories this aspect cannot 
be overruled. 
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4. EMPIRICAL TESTING OF THE REVISED 
MODEL 

4. 1. Measurement 

Before transferring to the quantification of tltt variables, it would be 
good to examine the system boundary with soft data. In bolh cases the 
procedure for selecting the students onto the courses was the same. 

The selection process consists of three parts: 1) psychological testing 
2) group situation and 3) personal interview. Before the candidates can 
enter the selection process, there is a legal screening device. It is as- 
sumed that people are comprehensive school teachers or have B. A.*s 
and one year of teaching experience. Those who fulfill the legal condi- 
tions are selected as applicants and are summon^ to the entrance 
examination, psychological tests being first. The tests are standardized 
vocational ones. Verbal abilities, productivity and personality tests are 
applied. After this testing the candidates are involved in a group situ- 
ation. The candidates are put into groups of five and given papers de- 
scribing real school situations. The members have to discuss a given 
real school situation while evaluatofs observe behavior in the group 
and give a general evaluation of lh& behavior of each member in a nu- 
merical fwm. There are fliree evaluators, one of them is a vocaticmal 
psychologist and two are die teachers of the course. The group situ- 
atim lasts about 25 minutes. After the group situation* the candidates 
have a personal interview. There are two interviewers, a vocational 
psychologist and a course teacher. In the interview the general apthude 
of a candidate is evaluated for student guidance counselling in the 
comprehensive school. When all the phases of the selection process are 
over, the election board holds a meeting to decide who are the lucky 
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ones. The interview and the group situaticm are given priority in the se- 
lecticm. Hie tests are used in borderline cases. The candidates are 
ranked in order of superiority. In these studies there were 20 and 23 
lucky ones to enter the courses. 

Reluming to ^ hard data and to the early history variables results, 
birthplace divided into four groups: urban, densely populated area, 
sparsely populated area and rural district, in decreasing c»der; basic 
education had four classes: complete elementary school, elementary 
school plus additional courses, completed junior secondary school and 
senior secondary school in increasing order, school achievements was 
the total mean of the leaving certificates; sex was 1 for men 0 for 
women; cognitive activity was quantified as the number of extra cours- 
es a subj«;t had completed while working full-time; basic degree had 
three classes: MA, BA and comprehensive schcwl teacher in decreas- 
ing order, number of jobs was included as such; job experience was the 
time in years as a teacher, willingness for further education, such as 
extra university courses e, g, in summer university; place of residence 
was measured in the same way as birthplace, and age was taken as 
such in complete years. Self-esteem was measured with the question- 
naire of Coopersmith (1967). - The statuses were measured as before, 
as also the information organizer. 

The technique of Osgood*s semantic differential was applied to social 
environment variables. There were five evaluative points in increasing 
order. In every item, the three scales were united by summing up the 
values into a tc^ score to indicate evaluation of a sub-environment. 

A meeting was held concerning data collecting in the study group. It 
was agreed that a two week interval is long enough for the collecting. 
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Fmute^ nwasuienmits were earned rait with iht exceptions of excur- 
sicm and pmctical craining in schools in tt» ai^uiemic year 1976-77. 
The measurenrait situations were applied in die same way as before 
and rappoit can be characterized as good. 

The sub,^ the 23 students accepted onto the student guidance 
course at the university. The subjects woe talented and they had co- 
herence in their p«8onalities. Their suitability was evaluated high for 
their future occupation. 



4.2. Data Analysis 

Three different methods for analyzing the data were applied: 1) paitial 
correlation for elaborating the direction of the effects of tiie variables 
2) the coefiRcient of detatnination to inquire about tFansformaticms 
amcmg tte variables 3) die general distance index for die dynamism of 
the process. 

The coefficient of detennination was selected because it shows die 
variation of a variable explairwd by oiother variable. The coefficient 
can be interpreted as transfonnation between variables. However, the 
known direction of an effect is a conditicm for applying die coefRctent 
(Guilford 1973). Hie distance function was applied becmise it is suit- 
able when die correlation between d» variables is low (Oottman 
1978). The distance index tells die nearness of d» variables in die total 
context of the distances. The formula was adopted from Kruskal 
(1964). Furthomore, an exmninaiion was made of the pmsibility to 
ccmstrwt a wsy to analyze operator behaviOT which would include the 
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ttuee coefficients simultaneously. The reason was to clarify the eotiit 
dynanusm of die sy^em in a soft causal sense. 



4. 3. ReUabiHty 

The reliabilities of the early history variables were asessed wilfa a split- 
half coefficient. The other reliabilities were evaluated wifli the formu- 
la. 



kr 

1+ <k-l) r 

1 j 

(Nunnally 1967) 

Tlw result is squarerooted. The formula gives the overall reliabilities 
when the same kmd of measure ^es is applied so diat k, whidi is the 
number of items, was compensated for by die numbo: of measure- 
ments and the mean conel^on was calculated Thus the reliabilities 
were obtained over time. 

4.4. Validity 

The tenn ccmtagion validity was developed to imlicate a processual 
type of validity. The use of a mets^hor can be enlightening fof die out- 
put of the validity ccmstruction. 
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In fishing ^ere are many possibilities when you feel a bite on the 
hook. It may be a dead bnuich or the ho(^ may have caught on the bot- 
tom or there may be a fish on the hook. I refer here to angling and fish- 
ing with a reel, not with a net. The net does not necessarily give 
opportunities to perceive the existence of a fish until seen. When you 
get a fish you are almost certain diat there is a fish am] generally there 
is. The situation is radier analogical in process studies, but the effect is 
more complex and it is difficult to verify the very phenomenon under 
scrutiny to distinguish it from other phenomena that are not so essen- 
tial to the dynamism. How does the knowledge of the fish originate 
and develop? How does the probability increase to indicate the fish? 

Primarily it is the behavior of the vehicle which tells what is on the 
hook. If behavior is random, then no (teductions can be made. How- 
ever, the t^havior of the fish is not random but constrained, and that 
indicates the fish. It is the operations of behavior performed by the fish 
which show, via the vehicle, the existence of the fish. The essential 
point is the non-randomness of behavior or order of behavior which is 
the sign of the fish. You cannot verify the fish at a moment in time, but 
in a sequential manner by means of the dynamism. The probability of 
the existence of the fish incre^es continuously up to the jwint when 
you can verify the fish by holding it in your hands. 

Process smdies are often like fishing, i. e. we have a lake bottom, bran- 
ches and fish in the form of phenomena that are studied with variables 
of varying importance. The contagion validity can be verified in much 
the same way as the existence of a fish. That takes place with the help 
of a measurement device and behavior of a variable in an orderly way 
in dynamism by perixnming operations adaptable to the phenomenal. 
The probability of a variable (operator) increases if it is stgnuicant, as 
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well as does constraint How can the order be verified in reality? What 
are tt^ criteria for the contagion validity? 

Hiere is one criterion at least, randomness. The processes are easy to 
randomize with the same scales; the values are produced with random 
tables or random generators, using different seed numbers for every 
operation. A parallel data matrix is constructed, and the random pro- 
cess is analyzed identically with the real one. Comparison of the pro- 
cesses reveals if there is organized information in the real dynamism. 
There is no need to test the differoices because the significances of the 
values are applied as the basis of the existence of the order. If there are 
no significances in the random process, and there are in the real pro- 
cess, it can be inferred that something valid has been found with the 
measurement. If in both processes the values and significance are at 
the same level, then there is no contagion validity. 



4.5 Main Results 

The problem was to find operators which affect the information or- 
ganizer of an individual during dynamism in a social system. - Abil- 
ities and status smictures have no effect on the information organizer, 
except on the individual level. Instead, job experience as a teacher is 
the initial effector of the process, which affects self-esteem that is 
mediated to reference and educational subenvinmments which in- 
fluence differentially hi the information organizer that is back to 
the educational subenvhonment, which in turn reacts to self-esteem. 
There is influential behavior between the operators. Behavior can be 
characterized as molding, unfolding, conserving, remodeling, feeding 
back, registering and delaying. In addition, a cyclic dynamism exists in 
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the process, which begins from self-esteem and repeats itself three 
times with different effects before the ^ of the process. 

4.6. More Detailed Results 

Only the reliabilities of the variables which proved significant were 
evaluated. 



The reliabilities an; satisfactory in spite of job experience. 

For evaluating contagion validity, a parallel random matrix was con- 
structed by flying randomization with different seed numbers in the 
same ran^s as in the r»l data. The correlations of the variables were 
calculated Evidently the measures bdiave regularly as shown by the 
correlation matrices below. There is a fish not a l»anch due to the dif- 
ferences in the matrices. 

From the conqrariscm of the below two matrices, we can conclucfe that 
the real data correlations are not due to chance. Elaboration was per- 
formed in tile same wi^ as before by taking into account ti» time order 
of the variables and the location of die vari^les in the revise model. 



Tables. ReliabUities N=23 



Vari able 



Coef * i c i ent 



Job e.:perience 
Sel f -esteem 
University students 
University teachers 
Information organizer 



.38 
.92 
.92 
.94 
.92 
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Table 9, Real and Random Correlations N^23 

Variable Real data 

CH OP US UT SE 10 

Job experience .&2.52.32.2S.6B.S5 

Childhood home .86.70.74-67-67 

Other people .69.68.70.64 

University students .79.55-60 

University teachers .46.65 

Sel -f *-est eem • 72 

Variable Random data 

CH OP US UT SE 10 

Job experience . 16^- 16-. 07. 18-. 01. Oi 

Childhood home .02-. 17. 44-. 14^ 14 

Other people • 03. 13*-. 55. 13 

University students -.11 -29.03 

University teachers -.12.02 

Self-esteem -05 
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Table 10. Elaboration by Partial Correlation N^23 



Variables P-r 

Other people/ -55 
Self-esteem 

Self -esteem/ .57 
Information organizer 



Other people/ 
Self --eateem 



.53 



Self-esteem/ .58 
Information organizer 

Childhood home/ .54 
Self-esteem 



Other people/ 
Self-esteem 



.59 



Self-esteem/ .62 
Information organizer 



Childhood home/ .74 .001 
Other people 



Childhood home/ .54 
University students 



Childhood home/ .76 .001 
Other people 

University students/. 66 .001 
University teachers 



P Variable eliminated 
.01 Job experience 

,01 Job experience 

.01 University students 

,01 University students 

•01 University teachers 

.01 University teacher© 

.01 University teachers 

Self-esteem 

,01 Self --esteem 

Information 
organizer 

Information 
organizer 



We can observe that the test factors are rel£^. 
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The coefHcients of detennmaticm proved to be as below. 



Table IL Cai^cients qf Determination N^23 
Variable Variable 

Self-esteem Information organizer 



Job experience -46 
University students .30 
University teachers *21 
Other people .49 



.30 
• 36 
.42 
.40 



There is explained variance among the variables. 
The distances among the variables were as below. 



Table 12. Distances of the Variables N-23 
Job experience 56.4 Self -esteem 



Self-esteem 

University students 
University teachers 
Information organizer 
University teachers 
Self '-esteem 

University students 
University teachers 
Information organizer 
University teachers 
Self -^esteem 



University students 
University teachers 
Information organizer 
University teachers 
Self-esteem 



47 p 7 University students 
Uni ver si ty teachers 

69.3 
59.3 
60. I 
69.6 
70.0 



65.9 
6B*4 
65.2 
67. I 
66.0 



64. I 
59.4 
41.0 
65.1 
59.7 



Information organizer 
University teachers 
Self-esteem 
Uni ver si t y student s 
University teachers 

Information organizer 
University teachers 
Self-esteem 
University students 
University teachers 



Information organizer 
University teachers 
Sel f -esteem 
University students 



The time onier of the distances are up^iown. 
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The 1^ Inters of Ae variaUe nant^ are used in the ahlneviations, 
Tlw cvrtting point of "near" was 71. 9. 

The eiabmAia) by partial correlation gave ^ following directions of 
effects among the variables. 




Social environment 
Figure 5. The Directions of the Effects 

Now we have the indicators fw transfomrations, the dynamism, and 
we know the directions of the effects. What we do not have is die mag- 
nitudes of the effects. They can be derived from the differences bet- 
ween the original correlmions and die partial correlations. However, 
the situation is not satisfactory enough to have orgaxuzed knowledge 
from the data. That is why the values of ti^ three imlicators are scaled 
by dividing the values wiUi the greatest values. Because of the examin- 
ation of the entire dynamism, we have to derive concepts which are 
suitable for getting the dynamism in sight. 

That is why, with the help of the values of die indicators, die concepts 
are deriv^: 1) die coeffkimts of detenninatim iiniicate ifae quantity 
of transformation among the operators 2) tl^ changes of die correla- 
tions show the power of the effects, and the distances divided by 14 in- 
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dicate the velocities of the itffccts. The denominator 14 is the mean in- 
t^al of time of the measuiements. The velocity in qu^on cannot be 
considered physical but behavioral or experiential, which is something 
otho- than physical velocity. In our minds, we can move more than me 
parsec at a time. 

So we have three orthogonal components of the relaticms between 
opemors. The consequence is that we can give the relations between 
the operators a vector present^on. The relation vM:tors can be located 
into a solid rrctangidar space where the vectors are defined by die co- 
ordinatesscomponents. The length of a vector iiuiicates behavioral in- 
tensity. Thus, we have for behavior a vectorial presentation, and 
behavior is defined as a relation between the operators. According to 
this train of thought, behavior has intensity, velocity, power of effect 
and magnitude of transformation. It is to be noticed that in the dynam- 
ism the v^tor is the same, although it changes in the four combina- 
tions. 

In this context it should also be noticed that the locations of the vector 
are not known in the rectangular sp^e. That is why the angles of the 
vector must be calculated in relation to the axes. They are die direction 
angles. But the angles are not a convenient way to study the dynam- 
ism. A better way is to ^ly direction cosines which are die relations 
perpendicular projecti(ms to each axes divided by the magnitude of the 
vector. The greater the c(»iiK, the nearer the vector is the axis and the 
greater the share of the componem is in bdiavior. However, we have to 
have a reference iK)int with which we can compare die otftained vahies 
in ttts dynamism. The reference point is a steady state. Th^retically, 
ihc steady state of behavior is a vector presentation where the vector 
has equal direction cosines. That means the vector is »|ually distant 
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from ev«7 axis. Because of empirical information, the steady state 
cannot be comprehended in the above way dne to the fact that the the- 
oretical definition of the steady state is an expectation value. Usually 
residuals emerge in relation to ad hoc values. So is the case here. A 
better way to define the steady state is to calculate the mean of the di- 
rection cosines for the three components, and to define the steady state 
as the vector presentation where the end point of die vector is defined 
by the means as the coordinates of the point One thing is worth men- 
tioning in this context. We have the operators in the observation si»ce. 
That means we are dealing with the columns. 



Table 13. Direction Cosines and Lengths of the Vector N=23 



JE Length 1.55(SE) 1.32 US 1.50 

Velocity .52 .52 .66 

Power of eff. .56 .71 .54 

Magn.of trans, .64 .48 .52 10 1.38 

UT 1.37 .62 
.62 .42 
.42 .66 
.66 



UT 1.30 (BE) 1.51 US 1.47 
.75 .66 .64 

.56 .62 .56 

.36 .42 .53 10 1.42 UT i.27<SE)1.47 

UT 1.46 .66 .75 .63 

.67 .41 .56 .63 

.41 .64 .36 .44 

.63 



US 1.45 
.63 
.56 
.53 

UT 1.37 
.62 
.42 
.66 



10 1.23 UT 1.25<SE) 1.42 

.48 .74 .60 

.48 .56 .66 

.73 .36 .45 



US 
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Irom die table we can observe th^ th^ are three cycles in the pro 
cess. The cycles extend iiom self-esteem to self-estMm or from SE to 
SE 

In ^ dynamism the steady state was denned and after diat we need a 
definition of dynamic equilibrium. This can be defined with the help of 
the means of the cosines and the standard deviati(ms of the cosines. In 
Urn c<Mitext, the dynamic equilibrium is defined as one (+, -) deviation 
from ^ means of the components. Accordingly, the values above the 
means are iiKnneasing in nature and die values below are decreaang. 
The same concerns the length of the vector. 

Table 14. Means and Standard Deviations of theVector N=23 

Vector length Velocity Power o-f ef*. M of tr 

Mean 1.40 .63 .53 .53 

Std. .09 .07 .09 .11 

Before I move to the conclusions, it would be worth dealing with a 
matter of principle. Hie idea of organic wholes presented by Bahm 
(1985) is v^ {q}plicable in this context It is because of behavior that 
we do not respond a«:ording to some conceptual classifications, but 
rather entire persons. When we as people respond, we do it as organic 
wholes not intellectually, emotionally or in any (Hher classifi^ way. 
That is the same as calling people by dieir Giristian names, not 
talented John or emotional Mary, but John and Mary behave. 

As for the conchisions, they are based on the cranparison of the values 
of Tables 13 and 14 in every time point In Table 13 time goes fiom 
left to right and the values of Table 14 are used as the points of ref- 
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wencc as mentioned above. However, there are vector length, velocity, 
power of effect and magnitude of txansfoimation which must be taken 
into account sunultaoTOusly in combination. All the conclusions follow 
the order of Table 13 phase by phase. 



4. 7. Conclusions and Theoretical Considerations 

In order to see the totality of behavior of the process, we need an auxil- 
iaiy device which teUs what kmd of behavior the operators produce in 
relations to each other. That can be verified in Table 15. Every combi- 
nation of the four components corresponds to a behavioral relation. 
The length of the vector is interpreted as mtensity of behavior. 

Table IS. Combinations of Behavioral Relations 
Intensity Velocity Power of Effect Magnt of Trans 
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D^dscreasing I=Increasing 
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The next fhas^ is to chai&cterize behavior of the com1nnati(ms by 
trying to answer the que^ra: What kmd of behavior does every com- 
bination present? 

In the first case, there is decrease in velocity and mcrease in other 
components. That kind of bdiavior is slow but veiy molding because 
of the increases. In the second case, there is increase in power of effect 
tnit (Uxxeasc in other con^ponents. Behavior can be said to be unfold- 
ing because of the three decreases. In ttie third case, there is decrease 
in magnitude of transformatim but increase in die three others. Bdia- 
vior can be characterized as ccmserving because of no transframaticm. 
In die fourdi case, the matter is inverse to tin third one. That means re- 
modeling because transfonning increases. Case five is similar to the 
fouith one except that it is a feedback. The sixth case can be called reg* 
istmng because it does not transform and has a low intensity. Cases 
seven and ei^t are die san» as the third oae. The ninth case is correc- 
ting because of the increase in intensity, velocity, and transforming. 
Case ten is again feeding back die correcting. Case 11 is again register 
ing. Cases 12 and 13 can be called delaying because of die increase in 
intensity and power of effect and of slowness and no tntnsfcmmation. 
Tte {biases of 14 and 15 are again remodeling. The latter one is a feed- 
back. The 16th case is again regi^ring sad die I7di is delaying. In 
tiiis i^iase we have the main openoors and the descriptions for the be- 
havioral reladons. Thus we are able to present die whole process as a 
scqaaxt of operatcrs and behavioral relations between them. Hie 
same abbreviations are used as before and die order of Table 13 is 
preserved. 
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JE < molds) SE ( unfolds ) US ( conggrvgs) 10 < feeds back) 

UT < remodels) ( remodel ing) UT 

( regi stars) SE ( conserves ) US ( conserves) 10 ( feeds 

UT (corrects) ( back 

(correcting) 

! 

< re9isters) SE ( delays ) US ( del ays ) 10 ( feeds back 

UT ( remodels) ( remodeling) UT 

( registers ) SE ( delays) US 

Figure 6. Operators and Behaving 

In order to get "organisism" (Bahm 1985) to the dynamism, we have to 
use adequate concepts which cover the obtained esxi|)irical inforaiaticm. 
In this c(mte7Et« one such fertile concept is reference subenviron- 
mentssuniversity students. University teacters is the educaticm sub^vi- 
ronment of ihe subjects. Self-esteem was defined as the anitucks 
toward self, Informaticm orgfmizer was defined as a coordinative inter- 
face with five con^Kments. Job experience was the number of years as 
a t^cha. Now we have the n»:essary conceptual repertoire to draw 
behavioral conclusions. 

Working as a tether molds attitudes toward self. The attitudes are re- 
vealed gradually to reference and education subenvironmait& The ref- 
erence sttbenvironn^t ccmsoves tte coofdinatioo of mt»iiu:e, but die 
educati(»i environment remodels the coordination. Tbt r»nodbling is 
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fed back to the education subenviromnent Hie education subenviron- 
msat registers the attitudes toward self. Tht attitude are conserved in 
relation to the two subenvironments. The rsfenxkce subenviromnent 
conserves the coordination of interface, instead the education suboivi- 
ronment corrects the coordination. The correcting is fed back to the 
education subenvironment, which again registers the attitudes toward 
self. The attitude changes are delayed in relation to the subenviron- 
ments. The reference subenvironn^ delays the changing coordina> 
ticm of interface, but the education subenvirmmient remodels the 
coordination. The remodeling is fed bade to the education subenviron- 
ment which registers the attitudes toward self. The attitudes are de- 
layed in relation to the reference subenvironment Next the conclusions 
are drawn on the proper behavioral level. 

When you are working as a teacher, you begin to see what is essential 
in variable siniations of instniction. You b^ome less hasty, more cer- 
tain of the choices in the insruction situations and more economical ir. 
the instructional behavior. That means you learn the demands and ex- 
pectations of the teaching occupation. Your knowhow grows and skill 
level rises. Along with this, you alter your attitudes toward yourself 
and int>bably the attitudes become rather solid. You develop an attitude 
patton about yourself where you evalimte yourself in certain ways. 
Then you decide, or some living conditions change in son» way, that 
further education is ne«ied. You apply for further educmicm and are 
accepted. A new environment is c<»i£rcmted and y(ni s&c it unwise to un 
ravel your evaluations about yourself towards the environmoit except 
gradually in communicati<ni. However, there are two sid^ to the eavi- 
nmment: your fate companions and the teachers from various woridng 
areas, and that they behave difTerentially toward your desired coordi- 
native interface in interaction widi the social environment Your feUow 
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students are diqwsed to maintain your wish for coordination* while 
teachers have dispositiwis to transform it Changes take place in the in- 
taface, and you send messages abwit the modification to the teach»s. 
Howevi^, die teachers infer modift»tions in evaluative attitudes con- 
cerning yourself, but you remain in the foimer pattern in dealing with 
your fellow stud^its and t^t»r. The conserving functioning of the 
students continues, but the teachers want some improvements in the 
situations and that is why they pnfonn corrective acts to alter the in- 
teiface coordinatifm. Assimilations take place and messi^ concern- 
ing the achieved transformations are sent to the teadieis. The teachers 
c(mtinue to infer the modifications in the evaluative attitudes toward 
self. Changes have taken place, but you select the tactics of delaying 
the assimilations in interaction with the environment. The stiidents also 
arc disposed to slow down the changes in the interface, but the teachers 
continiw woiking-up the coordination of the interface. In spite of de- 
laying the modifications, the interface are fed back to the teachers who 
make inferences about assimilations in the evaluative self-attitudes. 
However, the slowing down proceeds m flie interplay among the stu- 
dent. 

A mma to be noticed Is that all the modifications and evotts in the 
dynamism have their boundary conditions in the original vahies of the 
coefBdntts. Hiat is why it is onrqndiensibte that no dra^ total 
changes took pl'^'e in the dynaminn because tiiere were no perfect 
coefiicieats. 

Naturally, after the c<HKlusi<ms the que^on arises of their tiieoretical 
fertility to educational sciences. The fertility is somewhat dependrait 
on tl» kind of theories we ate after. Are they grand, middle-level or 
micro-theori^? In addition, the aspect of notmativity in educational 
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ttMMies exists, which means that the theories have to give good advice 
for the proceedings of behavior in varying situaticms. That, however, 
sets great demands on a theory. It must be functional, to "read" the 
world truthfully, well organized, flexible, and in addition adaptively 
predictive. 

By examining the obtained relations from the viewpoint of educational 
theory construction, we can se& the following kind of implications. The 
earlier history of individuals seem to contain operators that have focal 
relations to educational processes. That is due to the rel^cm of job ex- 
perience to self-esteem. On the other hand, evaluations of self seem to 
be central because the cyclicity of the studied process begins with the 
influences of self-evaluations and every cycle ends with self-attitudes. 
Thus it might be sensible to include in theory construction the relation 
nets between the early history and self. On the other hand, much of be- 
havior in the process is originated in the interplay of parts of social en- 
vironment and the coordination of int^ace or the information 
organizer due to the fact that the refemice and education enviromnents 
conserve, remodel, correct and delay the modifications in die border 
region. Thirdly, the results refer to the way that educational dynamism 
is composed of regulation atKi control systems in various degrees due 
to tiie feed{»ck behavior in the process. It might be a fertile fq)proach 
to examine educaticHud dynamism from the viewpoint of cyclic control 
systems because die cyclicity includes control be^vior. On the (nher 
hand, the synchnmizaticsi seems to fom a problem not yet solved be- 
cmise the (telaying of self -Etudes continues over the time r^erved for 
education. The direct implication from that is the res^udi of Img-term 
effects of educatirai. Maybe the time spans are not applied effectively 
enough and sonnthing essoitial renudns to be done. The last impU^ 
ticm is that the tti^oretical concepts, which are suitable for both the in- 
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dividual level and simultaneously on the group level, are still uncon- 
structed because in this study the examinations had to be made separ- 
ately. 

As for tfie hypotheses, they were partially corroboratwl due to the fact 
that an early history operator, job experience, seemed to be in a crucial 
position in the dynamism. Furthermore, two of the social environmen- 
tal operators seemed to have direct effects on the information or- 
ganizer. 

Summarily it can be said that the results refer to the fact that behavio- 
ral relation nets between individual case histories, self, near social en- 
vironment and coordination of the border region might be fertile for 
further development of the educational theory construction when seen 
as control systems. 
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5. DEVELOPING OF A MORE COMPREHENSIVE 
MODEL 

5. 1. From the Revised Model to a System Model 

The results have filtered mt the non-essentials from the revised model. 
However, there arises a need in a researcher for widening the ccmep- 
tual ai^)aratus applied to include the already obtained r^ults. That is 
why it is necessary to extend the «:ope of ihe model. Often the exten- 
siOTi takes place by defining the set which contains the appli»l concept 
as a subset The procedure is the same here. 

When we extend job experience, we can say that the knowhow of an 
individual contains job experience l«cause there is more than mere ex- 
periences in knowhow, such as skill-learning, perceptive insights and 
behavior repertoire with many choice alternatives. By elabwating upon 
self-esteem, we can sjwak of orientation of an individual system be- 
cause attitudes are a part of orientation. There are values, expectancies, 
beliefs of future stales and objectives, in addition to attitudes. Ref- 
erence environment is a subset of timely close-environment and the 
same concems tutor environment because the tunely close-environ- 
ment includes interest groups such as t^ketball clubs, tennis clubs and 
societal bobby groups. The information oiganizer is included in the 
data organizer because the data, e. g. sense data, contains both "seman- 
tic" and "syntactical" information, not merely bits deviating from the 
even distribution but relations. The orientation of an individual can be 
defined as a total configuraticm of bits of b^vior whtdi have the 
same valence for a preset state. This is due to the fact that if the valen- 
ces are not the same, then some of the behaviors proceed in a different 
direction, which is contradictory to the orientation. 
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The knowhow of an individual system can be defined as skill learning 
which results in skillful behavior widi smocMhness of action, unhasti- 
ness and choice certainty which are peculiar to such behavior. 

The timely close-environment means the subenvironmmt of social en- 
vironment with which an individual has permanimt contacts over a 
period of tune* 

A data organizer is de&ied as a selective int^ace between the infor- 
mation organizer and the total regulation system of behavior. So the in- 
formation 'organizer creates order from the cognitions and the data 
organizer selects the fittest ones for input to the regulation system. 

The obtained results imticated that the variation in the combinations of 
intensity* velocity, power of effect and magnitude of transformation 
product differential operator effects. Anyway, we had two alterna- 
tives for the components of vector presentation with four qualities. 
That makes two to four alternatives whidi totals 16 choices. However, 
not all the combinations of the paradigm occurred during the dynam- 
ism. That is why it is necessary to take into account all the possibilities 
which may occur during the dynamism. In this way we obtain moK 
comprehensiveness of the wider model It is difficult to guess what 
kind of bdiavior the other alternatives produce. What ccmibinations 
will le^ to what kind of behavior is a question of empirical studies. 
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The whole store of the alternatives is in die table below. 

Table 16. The Behavior Alternatives of the System 



Model 
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The alternatives which occured in this study are on the right 



5.2. System Model 

The ftmctionins of the model is proposed to be as foUows: The know- 
bow of an individual system causes behavior detennining the orient*- 

tkm of the system according to an altnnative of tte behavior 
paradigm. The orientation initiates behavior stimulating Uie timely 
close^vinmmenL The dif^nmt subenvinmnttnts oS ^be timely dost- 
mvifXHimeitt produce bdiavior giving iitt jniorities of inqwlses to the 
data organizer. Skmie subenv i ron m e n ts are more efifecth^e m trai»far- 
mmg the selections of iht data organizer. The most influential subenvi- 
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ronment gets fe^ba:lc from the transfonned data organizer. The veiy 
subenvinnunent causes perceptive behavior, die individual <mentati(ni 
which produces maintenance and delay behavior to maintain the orien- 
tation. 

In the dynamism of the model the produced behavior is assumed to 
take place according to the behavior panulignL The below is an as- 
sumed cycle which may repeat itself one or more times. So the number 
of cycles remains open. However, the consummatoiy bdiavior of an 
individual system probably is (tirected toward a subenvironment which 
is the nearest one to the individual system. It must be noticed that be- 
havior is considered an "organic whole** according to Bahm (1985). 
Thus every row is an organic entity without any further classfications. 
When you behave you behave as yourself entirely. 
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Figure 7. Illustration of the System Model 
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5. 3. Implicating Applications of the System Model 

Implicating plications of the system model is die same as to show 
the extensicm of the model. However, we have tte serendipity concept 
which makes it aknost impossible to show all the possibilities that a 
model includes. Often the model will be applied to phenomena for 
which it was not intended, such as from weadier streaming to group 
phenomena. That is why it is not necessary to presem sev^ exam- 
ples; one which tackles the main points of the model is mough. 

The system model presumes that there is a knowhow level before the 
dynamism of education. Hiat is why basic educaticm is excluded as 
well as **freshman" behavior in work life. The ccmsequence is that the 
model seems to be most feasible for fijrther education and re-educaiion 
in the adult population. The model concepts are measurable, so ifae ap- 
plicatitMis are not "Geisstwissenschaff* but either normal or abnormal 
research with its boundary conditions. On the other hand, the model 
has implications for educational planning because we have a rough 
picture of soft causalities which may exist in more than one case. The 
state of affairs emd>les us to apply instructional arrangements which 
are adaptable to the effect and promote achievement of the preset 
states of the processes. In the following I shall give a practical example 
which hc^fiilly illustrates and deepens the scope of the system model. 

Tbtn are many developing areas of woik in socieQ^. The hasty devel- 
opment mjuires the organization of fuitiier education. One of tte fos- 
test moving areas is information technology which produces much 
stress because tiie result whip swings frequently and learning is con- 
tinuous, not in discrete packages. 
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us assume itat a finn has used a certain disc-operadng system 
which becomes too limited for the expa&ded demands of the functions. 
It is necessary to transfer to anodier disc-opoating system. The firm 
has many good programmers who are weU-adajKed to die old system. 
The new system creates a need for re-educaticm of die programmers 
for the new system which is more many-sided. How ^ould the educa- 
tion be oiganized along the outlines implicated by tl» system model? 

It is assun»d that financial aspects are in order and tte place of educa- 
tion is in Older, too. What is needed is teaching material, the teachers 
and the students for the course. TTie dursdon of the coiase must be de- 
cided because of the pacing of the dynamic cycles. Bcfwehand infor- 
mation is needed about the students. The main qucsticMis are about the 
knowhow level, the orientation configuration and the data organizers. 
Special attention is given to the selection of the teachers who are able 
to adapt to varying conditions during the course and who can choose 
behaviors which affect the function of the data organizer and orienta- 
tion. The reason for the careful selection is that the teachers probably 
will be the actual close-environment for the students. Well, the initial 
information is that the students are skilled, their orimt^on is some- 
what crystallized and their data organizers are a little bit worn out be- 
cause they have used the same kind of methods to solve different 
problems in the product tests. What kind of strategy should be chosoi 
for the course in order to gain a maximum transf OTmaticm which would 
be the most suitable for adopting the new operating system? 

Evidently the optimal strategy is (x» in which the teacter behavior in 
the paradigm has a high magnitude of transformation. The suitable 
combinations, however, must be found by experimenting because the 
most efficient one is not necessarily the one in which the first three 
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conqx>nent$ are low. Fiuthennore, it is not sdequi^ to produce inner 
conflicts in the <»ientati(»i of the ^idmts but to avoid behavior which 
produces defmsive behavior. The messages of teacher behavim should 
not be strong, instead diey should be mildly strong. Yelling is not a 
means of change. Accordingly, the teaching material ^ould be struc- 
tured on the basis of the old operating system with the similarities and 
differences anchored in the outlhie of the old systnn. One can guess 
the reqxmses to the entirely new handbook of 300 pa^es. The question 
is of assimilating the new system into the old cms discretely. Prol^ly 
die greatest labor is to open the data c»rganizers of the students. That 
requires the presentation of problem-solving from many different as- 
p^ts. The same problem is solved in many ways. One of the imp<»tant 
things is that the teaching material and tfie pace of teaching are in syn- 
chrony. One of the implications of the system model is that if the stu- 
dent are not adaptable then the te^hei^ have to be, because the 
feedback from the assimilating data organizer is to be converted into 
the construction of orientation of the students which is to the benefit of 
the firm, too. One of the possible tactics is to apply the micro-teaching 
type of management for learning novelties by cyclmg it alongside the 
previously known inform^on. Well, the possibilities are many and the 
future will falsify or verify them. 
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DISCUSSION 



A keener inference of the totality of the findings reveals a fact that so- 
cial environment is an intervening environment because through its 
various subenvironments we grow into human beings. Thus, it is very 
close to the idea of development of the information organizer with the 
help of social environment The consequential question is: What is the 
origin of the cooidinative functions in tl» interface between mind and 
social environment? If there exists a material basis, tfien the core may 
be fomied simultaneously in the plan which defines different parts of 
the body. The existence of a plan is indicated by De Robertis, Oliver, 
Wright (1990). On the other hand, if no material basis can be found, 
then there is the possibility of a conceptual system that is originated 
through social and task learning. It may be that functioning of the in- 
formation organizer is a product of socialization with its different 
kinds, of learnings e. g. operant learning, direct tuition, role learning 
and identification. The mappings from mental functions onto or into 
physiological processes have not b^n very succesful and that is whjr 
the state of matters seems to be for the development of conceptual in- 
terface during the growth. That is why experience has a crucial posi- 
tion in the growth of the functions of the mediating interface. "But 
before the developing brain can attain the full power to process and 
analyze sensory experience, experience itself must place its own im- 
print on the finer structure of the brain." (Aoki, Siekevitz 1988). Thus 
experience has a focal position in the formation of the functions of the 
cooixiinative interface, due to the fact that tl» functioning is brain ac- 
tivity, too. Furthermore, we have a useful concept of behavior reper- 
toire into which the experiences cumulate. So if we accept that 
experience precedes the organizing of information and the growth of 
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the intcifacial functions, then we admit that the infoimation organizer 
is an outcome of social di^sion processes from social level to an indi- 
vidual level. By denying the matter implies that the existence of the 
mediating coordinations of the interface exists before experience. The 
matter was not implied in this research Qob experience was the initial 
luck for the dynamism). Because it appears that the information or- 
ganizer develops in close rel^^ons with the experiences with social en- 
vironment and the same concerns self, we can say that social 
environment is a necessary condition for the functioning of interface. 
The same holds if the question is to organize social or task information 
because you leam to organize from others. 

Self-formation also takes place with other people through cumulation 
of experiences into the behavior repertoire. We probably leam our so- 
cial boundaries in the form of images that others have of us and ap- 
prehension systems develop showing the kinds of creatures we people 
are. The classification processes about people are adopted finom the so- 
cial environment, and we begin to locate ourselves somewhere in the 
social surroundings. We begin to behave in an organized manner. 
From the above, the conclusion is that the fimclions of the coordinating 
border area emerge from the b -Havior repertoire to form an "organic" 
interface where comprehensii nuictions act in the boundary condi- 
tions set by self with its idiosynchracies, habits of thinking and for- 
ming images from reality. The functioning of the interface can be 
thought to be dual. On the one hand, it "reads" environmental informa- 
ti(m and offers stuff to higher mental activit^s. On the otfier hand, it 
controls and brings order to random impulses produce! by the mind or 
it arranges chaos as defined by Goldbeiger, Rigney, West (19W). 
When the environmental messages are in accordance with the present 
state of the coordination, then information is taken in for further 
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treatises and oiiganized along the state of the interface. Ho^^cAer, if 
there is inf (mnation which creases ibc boundary Umite of self, tiboi in- 
fonnaticm is ovenuled, pass^ by cs (tefemled. A typi^ exampte is 
statemoits against die value and belief systems of people which con- 
cern the nature of minorities. One's beliefs are (tefended. 

Developing furtiher die train of diought, it may be that a preliminary or- 
ganizing of information takes plaee subliminally (h* unconsciously be- 
cause "human beings can unconsciously carry out many intellectual 
tasks, ii^luding developing and exiting plans for reaching certain 
goals." (Weiss 1990). 

If we examine die functions of the compoi^its of the information at- 
ganizer mare theoretically then we get the following, presented as a 
figure. 
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Fallowing the order of tiic interpretations of Table 3, and applying the 
definitions of the compon^its, produces the following chain of func- 
tions in the information organizer. 

Reforming ways of behaving restrains being prejudiced against Jews 
while being prejudiced hinders lefonning. Racial superiorizing makes 
reforming more supportable to traditional ways of behavmg and hin- 
ders being prejudiced against Jews. Reforming and being pi«judiced 
together restrain showing racial superiority. The impatience towards 
the viewpoints of others hinders supporting of the tradition-based be- 
having, but it's functioning is a condition for being prejudiced and 
showing racial superiority. However, »tpporting traditional ways of 
behaving, being prejudiced against Jews and racial superiorizing 
together restrain being impatient towards die viewpoints of othns. 
Supporting of tradition-based bdiavuig is a precondition for the func- 
tioning of otiier components. Evidently, the functi(»ial basic tenet in 
the cocndinative interfile is to organize inform^on, along die habitual 
way, in novel situations of social environment. 

It may be assumed thai not all selected information from the social en- 
vironment is accepted as data for the regulating system of b^vior. via 
the data oiganizer. The restraining and hindoing functicms on the coor- 
dinating interface lean in that direction. However, the selective rela- 
tions between the coordinative border area, data organizer and the 
regulating system of behavior will have to wait for future research and 
stttdy. 
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Appendix 1 

Th» HMn« and Standard Deviation* of the Process ftodel Study 
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Append! k 2 

Th* Corral at 4 on« of the Proosft Modal Study 



Variables 

F I St Sd Sdo C 10 
Abilities .1^ .06 -.27 ,11 -.11 -.04 -.15 

Pers^onality -*08 -.08-, 27 -.30 -.25 --20 

Interaction -^7 .74 .hQ -.33 .01 

Str*tMS trust .77 .74 -.05 -.01 

Status of decision -53 .01 .08 

.02 -.16 
.01 



Status of dominance 
Cohesion 
Information organizer 
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Appendix 3 

The Moans and Standard Deviations o4 th© Ravimgd Modal Study 
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AppvndiH 4 

Th« Correlation* of the Revived Hodel Study 
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Appendix 4 (contp) 



Ab -.09 -.07 -.15 --21 -.39 -.19 -.17 -.11 .00 -.16 

P -.06 -.02 .23 .29 .14 .13 .10-. 02 .24 

Ch .86 .70 .74 .03 .04 .11 .67 .67 

Dp .69 .68 -.03 -•03 .01 .70 .64 <C) 

U» .79 .03 ,00 .02 .55 .60 

Ut -.02 -.04 -.04 .46 .65 

Sd ^98 .97 .21 .12 

8d9 .97 .22 .12 

St .28 .13 

Se .72 



The correlation matrix was partitioned as below 
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Appsndix 5 



Th» Stimulus Hvads of thm H«a«urM 



The 5tatuB»9 

Whom in our cmir«» do you #Uow to attend to your business'^ 
Umom in our course do you allow to make declmione for you^ 
Mhom in our course do you allow to organize your business? 

Cohesi on 

I would not for any price change our course for another. 
I want to be in our course group. 
X like being in our course. 

Conservatism 

Cat-food is not suitable for people. 

Swedes and Finns have the highest morals in the world. 

tebody hae the right to kill another ^even if it were a deed of 

mercy. 

As an entity racial prejudice is useful because it keeps 
foreigners out of the country. 

Children must be taught to respect their fore-fathers. 
Generally Finns are more intelligent than other nationalities. 
Our Jury system is the most efficient way to guarantee justice. 
It is impossible to invent a way to produce ice-scream by only 
opening a can and letting air stream into it. 

Radical ism 

Teaching reading should be innovative and made more simple. 
Our legal system should be replaced by a new one corresponding 
to the era. 

By letting teachers teach >^at they want, a service is made 
real education. 

Corporal punishment will be removed in the future. 
Our universities should include as many researchers as 
teachers. 

The courts of law should be in the hands of sociologists rather 
than lawyers. 

Oiir iwasurement system should be replaced by a new one. 

We should have a day to celebrate Pasteur rather than Snellman 

because Pasteur has done more for humanity. 

Antisemitism 

As an entity Jews mrm decent people. 

Jews are as loyal to our country as others. 

Jews iiave survived because they have many admirable qualities. 
Jews are superior to others spiritually and morally. 
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ThsMT* is no reason to belivve that Jens mrm 1ms honest than 
othsrs* 

Jst^s ars as apprsciatsd cltlzsns as othsrs* 

imw% uss any msans to achisvs their goals. 

JsMS form a scparats group in our society duo to thv^r 

rsligion* 

Ethnocvntrism 

Psopls who givs squall ty to gypsiss try to create conflicts. 
Sypsies become troublesome unless they stay where they are. 
Physical work is more suitable for gypsies than mental work. 
Gypsies have their rights but they should stay in circles of 
their own. 

It would be a mistake to make gypsies leaders. 
Intolorance 

Lapps are honest and good workers, 
Lapps are biologically the same as others. 
Lapps should be held back from succeeding. 
Lapps are less intelligent compared to others* 
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Append ix 6 



D«t« of th» Fir«t Study 
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